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Volume VII 


THE WIDER USE OF THE SCHOOL 
PLANT 


THe program for the 


school plant is to-day altogether 


Stal dardized field of educath n. 


not standardizable 


extent it is 


be for some time to come. Its 


activities are varied. Something new is 


inute. The new 


on the school plant are affecting 


1 
the 


‘urriculum, and even 


The ealls are from two directions, from 


without and from within. From without 


we are clearly notified as to the fact of the 


. : : 
? : 
S } Dian Ss be 


ing a civie center by th 
This that the 


a school building has a 


w of California. means 


about 


A 


legal right to use it for supervised recrea 


n and diseussion in so far as such 


ust 
not actually prejudice its use for reg 
ular school purposes. 

heter 
the 


The ealls from outside are wholly 
unrelated to 


Yet 


nothing in the 


largely 


ogeneous and 


schools or organized education. I am 


of the opinion that way of 


publie privilege that the school authorities 
| 


would be of such vital value in 


ffer 


. el 


keeping the affairs of city and district 


clearly democratic. Free discussion is a 


fundamental necessity in a democracy 


The schoolhouse as a civie center can make 


a large contribution toward making the 


democracy around it safe. And this may 


] 


all come without a single effort on the part 


of the principal, except to hold his temper 


} 


when he finds his school rooms being inter- 


fered with by outsiders. 


can iong ignore 
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streams ! f re flowing throug! 
the building « r his abs I | 
political CGISCUSS is Ke pla I 

have no relation to what is in the se} his 
tories, but they ma ve very close rela 
tion to tl futu history of es 
that is meeting in that building—a matter 
that may be quite as important to school, to 
teachers and to principal, as the history of 
the War of 1812 Recreational acti s 
may find the school building and grounds 
an exeellent center for their deve me! 
The question arises as to whether these i 
terests tha ire \ il 0 he cl dren sha 


tend to draw 
them more closely 
fireside ‘‘ain’t what it used to be.’’ he 
freq lentiy 
I once heard Mr. De Groot, now in 


charge of re 


change 
lorn. 

while one might sing w 
‘Home, 
sentiment about ‘‘F lat, 


Flat.’’ And 


remark that 
feeling 
no such 


while we do not all live 


flats, the life of tl flat has a itl ng 
influence over our recreations. If half of 
a group of young folks have homes to 
which thev ar ii ft nvite Imends, ti 
6) her half W ho } i’ not art ue t is y 
to decide the plane on which they shall n 
and when and whet ind the only way out 
of the tang comme! ilized reer 

is through clubs of some kind ma 1ined 
by churches quasi-re ious rvanizat ns 
like the Y. M. C. A., clubs maintained b 
members or by renerous donors ar th, 
school and its allied organizations. The 
school is the o1 Vv avenue that 1s ul ersal 
Whatever you do there you do for the whol 








What 


is now being done by these other organiza 


community, not a select fraction. 


tions that is worth while in the making of 


men and women, no matter at what age they 
are to be considered, must finally be taken 


over by this universal agency, the 


A modern democracy can aim at nothing 


less. 
the community. Pope’s venture about the 
proper study of mankind is all right, but it 
remains that the proper study of the prin- 
cipal is his community, and until the prin 
cipal has his community as well eard-eata- 
logued as the Cincinnati ward politician 


used to have his precinet, there is much re 


maining in the way of opportunity. Now 
the best general channel to the real life 
and heart of the people is through their 


spontaneous organization. 
When the 


schoolhouse door, the reception they get will 


attempts at 
these organizations knock at 
to some extent be reflected in the conduct 
of their children in school, in the support 
of the principal in his management of the 
school, and in the votes for bonds for new 
The 
work that teachers and principals wish to 


buildings or votes for special taxes. 


do for children is seriously limited by 
home conditions and by the attitude of the 
The that 


teachers and principals do for children may 


home toward the school. work 
be continued and built into character and 
into morals and manners when the home 
supplements and enforees what the school 
Otherwise there is an appalling loss 
The 


even though they do 


does. 
in results obtained. schools can ae- 
ecomplish much more, 
less, if they have the homes with them. 
This can come only through mutual under- 
standing and this can not come without aec- 
quaintanee. When these organizations of 
the community knock at the school door, 
there is an opportunity for the principal, 
directly or indirectly, to meet them. 
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school. 


The school is going to be the center of 





I know the average schoolhouse is about 
as well calculated for these various activi 
ties as the drygoods store is for housekeep- 
ing, but that is just another element of the 
problem which is up to all of us. If we ean 
get clearly what our needs are before our 


selves and before the communities we would 


all be eared for. 


serve, these difficulties will 


I think the principal should tie himself 


up as closely as possible with the com 
munity interests of his people. He need 
not burden himself or his teachers more 


whole 

That 
He ean make one organi 
for Th 


parent-teachers’ association is probably the 


than is needful to insure their 
hearted and intelligent cooperation. 
much is essential. 
zation assist in earing others. 
most general one and may be so organized 
as to help and not hinder the principal in 
his attempt to get all the forces of the dis- 
trict in cooperation. Without this intimate 
knowledge of people, of aims, of home con 
ditions and influences, the schoolmaster may 
well join the candidate in the free-silver 
campaign cartoon of long ago who joyfully 
proclaimed ‘‘I don’t know where I’m go 
ing, but I’m on the way.’’ 

But there is another call for the wider 


use of the school 


plant, and this asks that 
not merely a welcome be offered to outside 
organizations but that a rational and or- 
ganized attempt on the part of the schools 
be made to meet the needs that such an ac- 
quaintanee with the community about a 
school as I have suggested would bring to 
light. 


include the neighborhood school, special 


The final results in school expansion 


classes for the defective and for the excep- 
tional children, for ineorrigibles, parental 
schools, special educational activities to 
meet clear special needs, classes for the 
learning of English by foreigners, the home 
teacher for foreign women, the care of the 
health and health 


conditions of children 
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if meeting those needs developed, 


modes 
and these duties and opportunities are 
open to every teacher and every principal. 
It is impossible for the central office to tell 
you what ought to be done in your school 
without knowing first clearly what the 
needs are, what the proposed modes of meet- 
ing those needs are, the extent to which 
the enthusiasm and devotion as well as the 
judgment and insight of teachers and prin- 
cipal will warrant venturing into new 
fields, and finally the extent to which all 
these forces working together can secure 
the necessary response from the financial 
resources of the district. 

These proposed ventures are not alto 
gether new or untried. In a recent visit to 
another city we found several well-devel- 
oped neighborhood schools. They were not 
alike. Each was meeting and earing for its 
own problems, yet they had many elements 
incommon. In one such school pupils were 
being taught weaving of cloth, rugs and 
laces. An expert lace-maker gave to the 
older girls, and to the mothers in a more 
limited way, the very best of instruction 
in the making of laces. The laces made in 
that room sold at from 60 cents to $4.00 a 


yard and the proceeds were divided between 


the girls and the maintenance of the work 
itself. The girls graduating had a means 
of livelihood that could be earried on in 
their own homes. The teaching of cooking 
was not limited to the conventional cooking 
classes. Children from the third grade up, 
both boys and girls, were getting the 
penny lunches ready. Boys were turning 
the crank to the bread machine and a great 
kitehen was preparing a simple lunch for a 
great school. An open-air room on the roof 
was caring for twenty or more children 
that were anemic, underfed, or with some 
disorder in its incipient stages. Half were 


lying under warm blankets resting and the 


others in wraps studying. All were under 
the care of a nurse teacher who kept close 
watch over their physical condition. Baths 
given children averaged 60 per day in this 
school, one janitress giving most of her time 
to this work. A laundry not only taught 
the laundering but I think that needy 
mothers in the region oeeasionally smuggled 
in their own washings and while the prin 
cipal was looking the other way they rev 
eled in up-to-date methods of doing the fam 
ily wash. Evidently the school didn’t 
standardize too closely the meeting of hu 
man needs as they appeared. These priv- 
ileges extended by the school made a way to 
the hearts of the needy people. In the nur- 
sery a six-weeks-old baby was brought daily 
by a thirteen-year-old sister and had been so 
brought since the baby was three days old, 
the mother having died and left this baby 
and an older child under the eare of this 
older sister. The father was usually good 
to the children but had just disappeared 
in a fit of drunkenness and the principal 
was using every endeavor to locate him 
and get him back to the children. The 
nurse in charge had on several occasions 
taken the baby home for the night when its 
temporary ailments had been too much for 
the little mother. One such school had a 
plunge for the use of the children. Another 
had a house on the grounds eared for en- 
tirely by pupils—cooking and all—where 
several teachers made their homes. These 
schools are the center of influence for these 
districts, redeeming them from filth and 
squalor and saving them to manhood, 
womanhood and American citizenship with 
all its privileges and responsibilities. But 
it means sacrifice and work. What about 
overtime, we asked. ‘‘ Don’t let any teacher 
that limits her days by the school hours 
eome here,’’ said the principal. The 
teachers are not there to make their money 
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. 1 rea itsid This is their 
his principal whispered to m 
it mos f the teachers had voluntat 
raged fifth of t r salaries 01 
] + + } + 
ial 1 ls that had come under thei 
> Bie +] — ‘ ] + r 
] I LULN [it H1os naam al l (° 
irage in a community of new Amer 
s or coming Americans is the speaking 
Eng sh languag ind next the read 
Q 1 writing of the English languag 
Classes in English mus e encouraged 
i ine] n “d to belie ve that ecompuls ry 
lanee ot mature  foreign-speaking 
Such @lasses 18 quite as essential! 
ir country’s welfare as the compulsory 
la I el lren 1 the later vears of 
] ] > + | 
r scho Until we speak one lar 
euage we ean not think together and act 
Q er. There are American e¢ities 1 
‘+h there are many of the third genera 
America who do not speak Englis! 
gh fairly well educationally equipped 
their own foreign tongue. Such condi 


+ 


s must be made impossible. It is up to 
the schools to meet the foreigner and mak: 
im welcome and transform him with cer 
and without waste of time into an 
English-speaking American citizen. 

The eall eomes to every principal to ge 
so closely knit into the life of his own com 
munity that his influence for good may 
reach, not only through the lives of th 
children, but directly into the homes from 
which they come—to greet the various in 
terests that legitimately knock at the school 
house door and through them serve bette: 
the civie needs they represent. 

I believe that principals and teachers in 
an increasing degree are recognizing in this 
eall of the community a way out from the 
narrow and narrowing work of the teacher 
and the school, however noble this work 


may be, into a life of larger service and 
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sacrilegious and  unpractieal. In the 
writer’s own words, 


This is a peculiarly inhuman belief which an 
nually requires the sacrifice of hecatombs of young 
lives. It seems to us to be just as idolatrous to 
worship the creations of men’s minds as to wor 


ship the creations of men’s hands. ... Knowledge 


can not be its own end. ... We may take it on 
credit, but the time must come when it will pay 
some dividends. If it does not, it is simply useless 


and unmeaning. 


Now the only educator who is on reeord 
for having sacrificed a whole heeatomb of 
lives is Pythagoras, the occasion being the 
discovery of the famous theorem which 
bears his name. From his time to this, the 
*‘inhuman belief’’ in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge for its own sake and truth for truth’s 
sake, has been the ideal cherished by many 
leaders in human achievement. Men have 
been sustained and encouraged in their 
efforts to extend the bounds of knowledge, 
by the conviction that many of the great- 
est discoveries and inventions of all ages 
were made possible, only because some men 
did pursue knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge and science as an end in itself. 
But for the fact that the Greeks pursued 
mathematics without regard to its practical 
utility and in so doing discovered the 
properties of the eonie sections, Kepler 
could not have discovered the laws of 
planetary motions nor Newton the law of 
universal gravitation, and without these, 
it is safe to say, the whole trend of modern 
science and practical philosophy would 
have been changed. One of our leading 
statesmen said not long ago: 

When the time comes that knowledge will not be 
sought for its own sake, and men will not press 
forward simply in a desire of achievement, without 
hope of gain, to extend the limits of human knowl 
edge and information, then, indeed, will the race 


enter upon its decadence. 


The general acceptance of the doctrine of 


the ‘‘inhuman, sacrilegious and unprac- 


tical’’ character of the pursuit of anything 
that is not apparently useful, would be the 
leath-blow to all true progress in science. 

‘*The second reason for studying an) 
thing,’’ the writer declares, ‘‘is that we 
can not get along without it.”’ 

Education, according to this view, is specific 
throughout. Its purpose is to enable the student to 
acquire the beginnings of certain indispensable 
forms of human skill... . 

This is the only one of the purposes men 
tioned which the writer recognizes as valid. 
No proof is offered to show that this is the 
only real purpose in education, but a little 
reflection on the part of the reader will 
show that no proof is necessary. Sinee 
education is a *‘ purposive undertaking,’’ 
must, of course, have some purpose. There 
are only three conceivable purposes, if 
there were more the writer would have dis- 
covered them. Purpose number one has 
already been eliminated. Purpose number 
three will likewise be eliminated in due 
time. There remains, then, only purpose 
number two, which must be the real pur 
pose. The whole matter is as simple as a 
problem in elementary algebra. 

The third reason for studying certain subjects is 
that they perfect the mind and make it a better 
mind than it was before. 

With this view our writer has no pa 
tience at all. It upsets any such simple 
‘‘efficiency program’’ as the writer has out- 
lined under purpose number two. It leads 
only to confusion. We are told that 
‘*there are many variants of this claim and 
as nearly as I ean discover no one knows 
exactly what they mean.’’ Elsewhere the 
same writer says: 

This whole misguided and preposterous theory of 
education with all the harm it has done the young 
is only another one of those many confusions which 
language has caused through our uncritical tend- 


ency to substitute words for things. 


Minds in general and minds of children 
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ticular thing he is a good judge who has been in- 
structed in it. 
Judged by this standard, Sir William 
Hamilton was not a competent judge on the 
John 
as but 


tendencies of mathematical studies. 
Stuart Mill, who knew Hamilton 
few other men did, considered the latter's 
attack on the study of mathematics as af- 
fording 


the most express evidence we have of those fatal 
lacune in the circle of his knowledge, which un- 
fitted him for taking a comprehensive or even an 
accurate view of the processes of the human mind 
in the establishment of truth. If there is any pre- 
requisite which all must see to be indispensable in 
one who attempts to give laws to the human in- 
tellect, it is a thorough acquaintance with the modes 
by which the human intellect has proceeded, in the 
cases universal acknowledgment, 
grounded on subsequent direct verification, it has 
succeeded in ascertaining the greatest number of 
important and recondite truths. This requisite 
Sir W. Hamilton had not, in any tolerable degree, 
fulfilled. Even of pure mathematics he apparently 
knew little but the rudiments. Of mathematics as 
applied to investigating the laws of physical na- 
ture; of the mode in which the properties of num- 
ber, extension and figure are made instrumental to 


where, by 


the ascertainment of truths other than arithmetical 
or geometrical—it is too much to say that he had 
even a superficial knowledge: there is not a line in 
his works which shows him to have had any knowl- 
edge at all. He had no conception of what the 


process is. 


Our writer does not attempt to show 
that Sir W. Hamilton is a competent critic. 
He is willing to assume that. He seems 
profoundly ignorant of the fact that his 


More 


over, he takes umbrage at seeing his witness 


authority has ever been questioned. 


charged with unfairness and takes Pro- 
fessor Keyser to task for calling Hamil- 
ton’s attack a ‘‘diatribe’’ against mathe- 
matics. fails to 


irony contained in Professor Young’s re- 


He even detect the fine 


It is a pity more such criticisms 
that 


mark.* 


are not made. To show Professor 


Keyser’s remark is not without foundation, 
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let me again cite John Stuart Mill, who, re- 
ferring to Hamilton’s review, says: 


It is a very small achievement to fill thirty oc- 
tavo pages with the ill-natured things which per- 
sons of the most miscellaneous character, through 
a series of ages, have said about mathematicians, 
from the sneer of the cynic Diogenes to a sarcasm 
of Gibbon, or a colloquial platitude of Horace Wal. 
pole; without any discrimination as to how many 
of the persons quoted were entitled to any opinion 
at all on such a subject; and with such entire dis- 
regard of all that gives weight to authority, as to 
include men who lived and died before algebra 
was invented, before the conic sections had been 
defined and studied by the mathematicians of 
Alexandria, or the first lines of the theory of 
statics had been traced by the genius of Archi- 
medes; men whose mathematical knowledge con 
sisted of a clumsy arithmetic, and the mere ele- 
ments of geometry. Had there been twenty times 
as many of these testimonies, what proportion of 
them would have been of any value? 


So much for the competency of Sir W. 
Hamilton as a critic of mathematics as an 
instrument in education, and the spirit in 
which he approached his task. What about 
the spirit in which our writer approaches 
the discussion of his subject? He 
forward the astounding theory that in dis- 


puts 


cussing a question it is fair to present one 
side only and attempts to justify ‘‘stud- 
ied selections and omissions’’ in citing au 


thorities. To use his own words, 


Every one who quotes at all selects what he will 
quote—and the question is not whether the state- 
ment which he quotes in any given case is the 
average statement of its author upon the subject or 
the final result of a lifelong consideration of it. 
These men may have said other things at other 
times and in other places. 


After 
should be prepared to find the things that 


such an admission the reader 
competent eritics have said about mathe- 
maties as an instrument in education con- 
spicuous by their absence, and in this he is 
not disappointed. What if Plato did say 
that the study of the properties of numbers 


3‘*Teaching of Mathematics,’’ p. 39. 








abituates the mind to the contemplation 


' 


truth, and raises us above the ma 
that he 


ciples to apply themselves to this study, 


of pure 


terial universe advised his dis 


not that they might qualify themselves to 

shopkeepers or traveling merchants, but 
hat they might learn to withdraw their 
minds from the ever-shifting spectacle of 
ible and 
m on tne 


What if he did 


astronomy as three studies 


tangible world, and fix 


immutable essenees of things? 
pronounce arithmetie, 
and 
and considered any 


° , . 
of the fact 


freemen ? 
ignorant 


diagonal of a square is incommensurable 
unworthy to be called a man? 


th its side, 


What if | c 


ment of youthful e 


did teach that no single instru 
lueation has such 


mighty powers as the study of arithmetic 
That arithmetic stirs up him who is by na 


and makes him quick 


Tul dull and sleepy, 
to learn, retentive, shrewd and advances 
) beyond his natural powers? Our 


all this and put before 
remark of Plato to 
the effect that the study of mathematies is 
actual strain which 
we have to learn, that a skilled mathema 
and seldom a 


fields. He 


ti mad 
Wilil no 


( mathematics 1S an indispensable pre 


its exelusive 


» accurate thinking, 


} } 4 4 
pursuit, like the exe it of any 


subject, unfits a person for many 


Curiously enough, while the writer dis 


claims any desire to depreciate the value of 


tool. he eites Socrates. 


mathematics as a 


who, if Xenophon may be believed, failed *” Ham 


’ 


c yuld be put 


if carried beyond the principles 


necessar' 


for land-surve ng Si 
at a time when ¢cirele-squi 
doubling OC? ipied the t 
matical stage, was no dis 
whose mission i1 fe wa 
a knowledge of spiritual ; 
Socrates s remark was dire 
utility « he sul mat 
‘Ss, Which, our writer says 
has been questioned 
And what has Arist ‘ 
I s s absurd eX] 
to be eloquent as it is to ¢ 
clan to give st1 den st 
a general education n 
tN PUPSUIL OF al Sing 
lo Wl t! L ques 
‘iplinary valu f mat 
cree Wl) writer that 
Ines qu ited ere ie 
matnematies as teaching n 
maties,’* buts her is it 
No ree he | on s abse1 
not a denial of re rn 
had consulted Aristot 
asily have found these w 
Of what is fair tl st 
order and symmetr 1 tha 
r h tl it] 
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I n n S es 
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John Stuart Mill. The reply, which covers 
twenty-five pages, is entitled ‘‘Sir William 
Hamilton’s Opinions on the Study of 
Mathematies’’ and is frequently reprinted 
as Chapter 27 of his ‘‘ Examination of Sir 
William Hamilton’s Philosophy.’’ It 
seems incredible that any writer, who 
values his reputation, should play up argu 
ments, published over eighty years ago, and 
which were answered in detail by one of 
the world’s greatest thinkers, without even 
making mention of the fact. 

Nor is this the only offense with which 
the writer in question may be charged. 
Throughout his paper he exaggerates the 
claim that is or ever has been made for 
mathematics as an instrument in education. 
He speaks of mathematics as ‘‘a universal 
discipline,’’ as a training in ‘‘universal 
revision of the certification laws of Wis- 


reasoning,’’ and again as ‘‘a universal 


‘ 


trainer of the mind.’’ The term ‘‘univer 
sal’’ is all inelusive. It requires no argu- 
ment to show that no one subject can sup 
ply all the demands of edueation; every 
one will allow that. The question is, 
whether the training afforded by the study 
of mathematics is entirely specific, limited 
wholly to mathematics, or whether as a re- 
sult of this training there are developed 
habits, attitudes, powers, processes and 
methods which are useful in other studies 
and pursuits. Nor is it true that ‘‘no such 
claim was made for the study until the fae- 
ulty psychology brought faculty edueation 
in its train some time about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century.’’ As early as 
the sixteenth century Lord Bacon recog- 
nized this claim unequivocally in the words 
‘‘in mathematics, that use which is collat- 
eral and intervenient is no less worthy 
than that which is prineipal and_ in- 
tended.’*® 


> >) 


5‘ Advancement of Learning,’’ Bk. 2 


The writer closes the historic part of his 
argument by saying that the case against 
mathematics has become much stronger 
than it was in 1836 and mentions Huxley 
and Comte as further witnesses. Comte a 
Witness against the disciplinary value of 
mathematics! Comte, who was the most 
outspoken champion of mathematical edu 
eation! Let us hear what Comte himself 
has to say on the subject.°® 


No irrational exaggeration of the claims of 
mathematics can ever deprive that part of phi- 
losophy of the property of being the natural basis 
of all logical education, through its simplicity, 
abstractness, generality and freedom from dis- 
turbances by human passion, There, and there 
alone, we find in full development the art of rea 
soning, all the resources of which, from the most 
spontaneous to the most sublime, are continually 
applied with far more variety and fruitfulness than 
elsewhere; .... The more abstract portions of 
mathematics may in fact be regarded as an im- 
mense repository of logical resources, ready for 
use in scientific deduction and coordination (Vol. 
2, p. 439). 


Could language repudiate in clearer and 
more emphatic terms the claim that mathe 
maties teaches nothing but mathematies? 
Nor is this merely a chance remark of 
Comte’s, but a conviction which he reiter- 
ates in nearly every chapter of his monu 
mental work. He says 


The study of mathematics is indispensable pre- 
liminary to all others. Therefore must mathemat- 
ics . . . be the point of departure of all educa- 
tion, whether general or special (Vol. 1, p. 27) 
Mathematics furnishes a model of clearness, of pre- 
cision and consistency, the close contemplation of 
which is alone able to prepare the mind to render 
other conceptions also as perfect as their nature 
permits (‘‘Subjective Synthesis,’’ p. 98). No sci- 
ence, whether biology or any other, can offer any 
kind of reasoning, of which mathematics does not 
supply a simpler and purer counterpart. 
Hither, then, must biologists come, to study the 
logical art so as to apply it to the advancement of 


6 The quotations which follow may be found on 
the pages indicated in Comte, ‘‘ Positive Philosophy 
(Martineau),’’ Vols. 1, 2, London, 1875. 
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training was done were normal elassroom 
conditions. The results of the experiment 
were evaluated according to the most ap- 
proved statistical methods. What did the 
results show? We will only state one re- 
sult which bears directly on the question 
under consideration. The Pearson coeffi- 
cients of eorrelation were found to be: 
kor mathematics and descriptive geometry, 
0.70; for mathematies and foreign lan- 
guages, 0.50; for mathematics and Eng- 
lish, 0.40. These results are in full agree- 
ment with the results of an investigation on 
groups of high-school students by C. N. 
Moore® who found the following coefficients 
of eorrelation: For algebra and algebra 
(boys) 0.70, (girls) 0.65; for geometry and 
English (boys) 0.52, (girls) 0.59. Now, as 
is well known, correlation coefficients rang- 
ing above 0.40 indicate a high degree of 
correlation and ereate a strong presump- 
tion in favor of some causal relation be- 
tween the efficiencies compared. No amount 
of verbosity or juggling with pereentages 
can annul the evidence which Rugg’s ex- 
periments contribute to the ease of those 
who hold that training in mathematies is 
not specific, but is transferred in a large 
measure to other activities. 

Rugg’s experiment is described and dis- 
eussed in full in a 132-page monograph.'® 
This monograph contains a summary of all 
the experimental work that had been done 
on formal discipline up to the date of its 
publication. The summary covers thirty 
investigations. In answer to the question, 
‘‘TDo the statistical results indicate transfer 
of training?’’ Rugg remarks: 

Under the conditions of training studied in these 
thirty investigations we can answer unequivocally, 


® ScHoon AND Socrety, Vol. 2, p. 379. 

10 ‘¢ Experimental Determination of Mental Dis- 
cipline in School Studies,’’ Psychology Mono- 
graphs, No. 17, Warwick and York, Baltimore, 
1916. 
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There is distinct evidence for the so-called trans- 
ference of training. The experimental training of 
the abilities of either adults or school children, in 
either laboratory or schoolroom, will result in an 
increased efficiency on the part of the subjects, in 
other abilities which are in some way related to 
the trained abilities. In these thirty investigations 
there are only four in which there is declared to 
have been found absolutely no evidence of transfer. 
Moreover, three of these have been partly repeated 
statistically, and distinct evi- 


” 


or ‘‘checked up 
dence of transfer found. 

In closing his review of the remarkable 
article under consideration the present 
writer wishes to say that he has purposely 
avoided the introduction of new evidence 
into his discussion. His purpose has not 
been to defend the thesis that the study of 
mathematics trains the mind universally, 
for he holds this thesis to be untrue. 
Equally untrue is the thesis that mathe- 
maties trains the mind only specifically. 
The question as to the extent to which train- 
ing is general is an open question whose 
solution will be weleomed by all, but it will 
not come about by ignoring facts and opin- 
ions that run counter to any preconceived 
dogma or creed. 

Rosert E. Morirz 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

THE ENEMIES OF CHILD LIFE 
In the Priestley lecture on “ The enemies of 
child life, with special reference to home con- 
ditions,” delivered before the National Health 
Society recently, Sir Arthur Newsholme, ac- 
cording to the report in the British Medical 
Journal, dealt with his subject under two chief 
headings—(1) adverse influence prior to birth 
or within the first month of life; and (2) those 
arising up to the age of five years. He first 
challenged the common statement as to equal- 
ity of health of infants at birth. This was 
proved to be erroneous by the varying prev- 
alence of congenital diseases; by the different 
incidence of still-births in different parts of 
the country, varying as they did between 3 and 
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he in charge of pharmacology. Professor Max 
Ellis, of the University of Colorado, Frank C 
Gates, of Carthage College, Paul Welch, of the 
Kansas Agricultural College, and Mrs. Marian 
Ellis will conduct courses in botany and zool 
ogy at the Biological Station. Dr. Laura E. 
Benedict, of New York City, will conduct the 
new course for high-school librarians. Miss 
Marian P. Green, of the New York Public Li- 
brary, will again lecture on the Children’s Li- 
brary, while Librarians S. H. Ranck, of Grand 
Rapids, and A. S. Root, of Oberlin College, 
will give a short series of lectures on special 
topies of importance to librarians. 
Approximately 5,000 University of Michi- 
gan alumni and 2,000 undergraduates are ren- 
dering military service for the government. 
This estimate is made by W. B. Shaw, secre- 
tary of the University Alumni Association. 
No accurate lists are available, owing to the 
fact that there is no means whereby alumni 
entering service are placed on record with their 
college. Even the undergraduate lists are in- 
completed, as there is no way of determining 
how many of the students who did not return 
to college this past fall have enlisted. It is a 
safe conjecture, however, that most of these 
have given themselves to their country. About 
130 faculty men have left the university to 
enter some branch of government service. In 
addition to the men already in the service, 
there are several hundred students—engineers, 
dentists and medical students—enlisted in the 
various reserve corps. It is probable that these 
men will be transferred to active duty early in 
the spring or immediately after the completion 
of their courses in the university. The liter- 
ary college heads the list of men fighting for 
the country with 900 students and 65 faculty 
men; the engineering college follows with 754 
students and 25 faculty men; the medical, 
with 5 students and 28 faculty men; the 
homeopathic, with 5 students and 8 facu 
men. The dental college sent two of its pro- 
tessors, while the entire senior class, with the 
exception of four, volunteered last June for 
duty in the dental corps. The law school is 


represented by two faculty men and 154 stu- 


COURSES FOR RECONSTRUCTION AIDES 
REED COLLEGE 

Tue Surgeon-General of the United States 
has St lected Reed College as the only institu 
tion on the Pacific coast for the training of 
reconstruction aides during the summer 
1918. All applicants for such training fr 
the western part of the United States will be 
referred by the War Department to Reed Col 
lege. Reconstruction aides are women en 
ployed by the Surgeon-General to give rem« 
dial exercises and massage pre scribed for 
wounded soldiers in military hospitals and 
other sanitary formations of the Army. 

A special course of three months, arranged 
by the Surgeon-General, will be given at Reed 
College beginning June 10, 191s, The cours 
includes instruction in anatomy, physiology, 
personal hygiene, psychological aspects of r 
covery, posture, theory of bandaging, military 
hospital management, massage, corrective gyn 
nastics and other remedial exercises, practis 
in massage and clinics in orthopedic surgery 
Instruction in French is provided as an 


+ 


tional study. The staff of instructors for t 
first course, March to May, 1918, includes Dr. 
Harry B. Torrey, Dr. Calvin S. White (maj 

U. S. A.), Mr. Charles S. Botsford, Dr. No1 
man G. Pease, Dr. Otis Akin, Dr. William T. 
Foster, Dr. Susan A. Bacon, Miss Frieda Gold 
smith, Miss Dorothy Elliott and Miss Joseph 
ine Saunders. 

Dr. Bertha Stuart, professor of physical edu 
cation in Reed College, is now in France o1 
leave of absence (second semester, 1917-15), 
under an American Red Cross commission, 
studying the methods used in the chief hos- 
pitals and schools for the rehabilitation and 
reeducation of disabled men. 

Women wishing to take the course must 
make application to the Secretary of Reed 
College on blanks provided for the purpose. 
As a rule, appointments will be given only to 
women between the ages of twenty-five and 
forty. All living expenses of reconstruction 
aides are paid by the government and, in addi 
tion, fifty dollars per month in this country 
and sixty dollars per month abroad. Aides are 
not required to go to France. The government 


can not guarantee appointments in advance. 
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assist the Red Cross in studying the needs of 
the Holy Land. 
According to School: 


Two members of the board were earnestly in 
favor of Dr. Finley and one was President Som- 
ers. Last night the indications were in favor of 
the election of Associate Superintendent William 
lL. Ettinger as superintendent of schools by a vote 
of 4 to 3 for Associate Superintendent Edward B. 
Shallow. There were other forecasts including 3 
for Dr. Ettinger, 3 for Dr. Shallow and 1 for Dr. 
Straubenmiiller, with the chance that he might be 
the compromise candidate. These were the only 
names discussed last night in the talk at the board 
of education after the meeting adjourned. The 
board will meet on Monday in executive session 
and hopes to agree on a nomination to act on next 
Wednesday. The executive meeting last Monday 
resulted in eliminating several candidates and in 
fixing the determination of the board to choose a 
New York City man. The Atlantic City conven- 
tion of the Department of Superintendence which 
was attended by all the members of the board ex- 
cept one settled the question of choice. They heard 
big men at that convention, but thought there were 
bigger men in the public-school system of this 
city. The 
boroughs are understood to be split on the vote. 
Mr. Yeska, of Manhattan, is understood to be for 
Dr. Shallow and it is said that President Somers 
and Mrs. Russell, of Brooklyn, will vote for Dr. 
Shallow. The expectation is that Vice-president 
Wilsey, Mr. Ryan, Mr. Prall and Mrs. Murray are 
for Dr. Ettinger, but there may be a change of a 
vote and lead to a tie up, though that is not ex- 


They were unanimous on that point. 


pected. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

SUPERINTENDENT Conpon, of Cincinnati, has 
been made a member of the state board of edu- 
cation to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation on account of ill health of Dr. Withrow, 
president of the Cincinnati Board of Educa- 


tion. 


Martin G. Brumpaven, governor of Penn- 
sylvania, previously superintendent of schools 
in Philadelphia and professor of pedagogy in 
the University of Pennsylvania, made the ad- 
dress at the meeting of the Schoolmasters’ 
Club in New York on April 13. 
was “Some Educational Aspects of the War.” 


His subject 
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W.S. Tay or, of the rural education depart- 
ment at Cornell 
pointed professor of agricultural education at 
the State College. He 
previously in charge of similar work at the 
University of Texas. 


University, has been ap- 


Pennsylvania was 


W. F. Dunaway has been appointed princi- 
pal of the Agricultural High School at Drivers, 
Va. 

Mr. Murray DacManN, assistant principal at 
Emmerich Manual Training High School, has 
been appointed director of a department of edu 
cational reference and research recently er 
ated at Indianapolis. 

Dr. E. H. Reisner, formerly associate pro- 
fessor of education in the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, has been made assistant pro- 
fessor of education in Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University. Professor Reisner went to 
Columbia University as a half-time student, 
with the title of lecturer in education. 

Harry F. Warp, of the theological school of 
Boston University, has been elected professor 
of Christian ethics at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. 

Dr. STEPHEN StH has resigned as a mem- 
ber of the New York State Board of Charities. 
During the period since 1881, with the excep- 
tion of six years, from 1882 to 1888, when he 
was a member of the state commission on 
lunacy, Dr. Smith has served continuously on 
the board. He was ninety-five years old Feb- 
ruary 19. 

Wituam O. Marsnary, for forty-one years 
a member of the school board at Lancaster, 
Pa., has resigned. 

Ricuarp W. Turusn, who has served for 
nearly seven years as superintendent of schools 
of Mineral county, West Virginia, has re- 
signed that position to give his services as a 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. for the duration of 
the war. 

Mute. M. CLeMent, professor of the French 
language and literature at the Lycée de Ver- 
sailles, is in this country to represent the Uni- 
versity of Paris in its negotiations for the es- 
tablishment of scholarships for French young 
women at American women’s colleges. 
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Leave of absence has been granted by Princ versity, wher is been at work this vear 
University to Professor Frank A. Fetter, during a leave of absence from 
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At Teachers College, Columbia University, rate a bran of the American niversity 


leaves of absences for the academic year 1918— Union in Europe similar to the on n Par 


1919 have been approved as follows: For the All those present signed 
winter session—Professor Frederick G. Bonser, speakers included Lord Bryce, who spok 
Professor Hermann T. Vulté; for the spring the need for closer commu 1 between Ar 
session—Professor F. M. McMurry, Professor ican and British universities and a nter 
Arthur W. Dow. Professor Romiett Stevens change of professors after the war, and Dr. 
and Professor Jane Fales. R. H. Chittenden, of Yale Univers 
EL_pon R. James, dean of the school of law spoke on the benefits of food conservation to 
at the University of Missouri, will soon begin those that practise it, as well as to the Allied 
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low Tarbell, of the department of the history office where he assisted especially in the work 
of art. has been retired, his retirement taking of registration and correspondence with « 
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Tue award of the David A. Wells Prize in TePresentative in Par 
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appointed superintendent of publie instruc- 
tion in 1881. He was reappointed for six suc- 
cessive terms, resigning the position Septem- 
ber 1, 1893. He was lecturer on pedagogy at 


the university from 1891 to 1893 and professor 


of pedagogy from 1895 to 1902; professor 


emeritus from 1910 to date. During the twelve 


years he was superintendent of public instruc- 
tion he was also ex-officio a regent of the uni- 


versity. 


Promotions at the Leland Stanford Junior 


University, effective on September 1, have been 
made as follows: Haleott Cadwalader Moreno, 
from associate professor to professor of ap- 
plied mathematics; Sidney Dean Townley, 
from associate professor to prof ssor of ap- 
plied mathematics; Victor J. West, from as- 
sistant professor to associate professor of po- 


litical science: James Cameron Clark, from 


assistant professor to associate professor of 


electrical engineering; Edgar FE. Robinson, 
from assistant professor to associate professor 
of history; Marion Rice Kirkwood, from asso- 
ciate professor to professor of law; Horatio W. 
Stebbins, from instructor to assistant pro- 
fessor of mechanical engineering; Frank F. 
Blaisdell, from assistant professor to associate 
professor of surgery, in the medical school; 
Harold K. Faber, from assistant professor to 
associate professor of medicine, in the medical 
school; Gordon F. Ferris, from teaching as- 
sistant to instructor in entomology. 

Tne board of education of Detroit, Mich., 
has voted in favor of taking over the Detroit 
College of Medicine and Surgery and of con- 
verting it into a municipal institution. The 
trustees of the college agree to turn over to the 
city, free of debt, the buildings and equipment 
of the college which are valued at approxi- 
mately $160,000. The proposal provides that 
the present faculty should resign and that a 


new faculty be appointed by the board. 


A CONFERENCE of professors of military sci- 
ence and tactics in eastern colleges at which 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps are main- 
tained will be held at Harvard University on 
May 28. The particular purpose of the con- 
ference is the discussion of the coordination 
of the work of summer training camps. 


THE trustees of Rutgers College have author- 
ized the establishment of a women’s college as 
a department of the State University of New 


Jersey. A name will be chosen for the co 


h it from the men’s under 


lege to distinguis 
graduate department of Rutgers College. 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the Ellen H. 
Richards Memorial Fellowship, offered jointly 
by the trustees of the Memorial Fund and the 
University of Chicago. Candidates should b: 
able to present evidence of graduate work a] 
ready done in some field of home economics. 

Tue teachers’ training school will be held 
at the department of agriculture of the Uni 
versity of Minnesota from June 17 to July 
26. This school is under the joint direction 
of the department and the state department of 
public education. Full particulars concerning 
the lines of work offered and all other infor 
mation necessary to those who are to attend 
can be secured by writing for a bulletin to the 
secretary, University Agricultural Depart- 
ment, St. Paul, Minn. 

A BILL has been recently passed by the gen- 
eral assembly of Maryland providing for phys 
ical education and training in the public 
schools. It was introduced at the request of 
Dr. William Burdick, director of the public 
athletic league. It directs that physical train- 
ing shall be given the pupils in all public 
schools of the state and in all schools aided or 
maintained by the state. In the elementary 
publie schools this is to consist of at least tif 
teen minutes on each school day and one hour 
outside the regular class-room work in each 
school week. In public high schools, the period 
of physical training is to be at least one hour 
in each school week and two hours of directed 
play and athletics for all pupils outside of the 
regular class-room work in each week. 

It is stated in The American School that in 
Cleveland, Ohio, the seniors in the different 
high schools are visiting the eighth grades of 
the schools from which they came, and are ma- 
king brief talks on the benefits of a high-school 
education. It is expected by this plan to 
arouse a greater interest in the high school on 
the part of the pupils who are finishing their 
work in the elementary grades. 
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plemented by an allowance in respect of each 
dependent. 


SwiTzerRLanD has four universities at which 
French is spoken and three at which German 
is spoken, but there is none in the Italian- 
speaking part of the country. By a recent 
legacy to the canton of Ticino, and gifts from 
other Italians, the funds have been provided 
to found an Italian-speaking university and 
steps have been taken for its realization at 
Ticino. 

Tue Boston Transcript remarks that while 
discussion of the plan’s feasibility still remains 
in the stage of argument and hypothesis, the 
authorities at Dartmouth appear to be making 
the “ Year-Round College” an established fact 
in Hanover. News comes that for the first 
time in its history the college is admitting a 
fresh entering class to its classrooms at this 
juncture in February, when the first semester 
has come to an end and the second is starting. 
There are less than a dozen students in the 
new group, but their collective presence 
amounts to a very substantial innovation. 
They will either be expected to attend Dart- 
mouth’s summer school and so make up the 
credit entitling them to membership in the 
college’s regular class of 1921, or else be al- 
lowed to continue their whole four years as 
“ half-class ” students and to graduate in Feb- 
ruary, 1922. Although this fait accompli may 
surprise some Dartmouth men, as it will the 
alumni of all colleges where entrance at mid- 
years has never before been allowed, no one 
can deny that the grant of such a concession 
was a measure literally forced by the actual 
demand of the times. With all our young 
men at the threshold of national service, and 
with the task of getting an education in the 
brief time allotted become much more difficult, 
any and all steps that make the task more pos- 
sible must be commended, no matter how much 
red tape of academic tradition they may tear 
down. If Dartmouth finds successive changes, 
looking toward the establishment of the year- 
round college, so reasonable and practical as it 
has this first, it is safe to predict that present 
alumni opposition to the four-session plan will 
vanish into thin air. 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


IS THE MODERN SCHOOL A RETURN OR A 
DEPARTURE? 


Even a superficial study of educational 
activities in this country, or in any other 
country for that matter, reveals the fact that 
method, content and aim in education are in 
a state of flux. Pressure has been exerted, 
first from without the system, then from 
within. The striking social changes in the 
world and the increasing insistence upon an 
educational opportunity for every type of mind 
have alike contributed to this pressure. 

So long as this demand came from “ the 
man in the street” the schoolman could say 
that the advocates of change argued from in- 
complete knowledge, and the arguments could 
therefore be ignored. When, however, the ap- 
plication of scientific measurements and tests 
showed that the schools were not adequately 
meeting the needs of the times, the growing 
convictions of many schoolmen have found 
increasing expression in current educational 
discussion. The ultra-conservative schoolman 
has been disposed to ignore the arguments of 
his colleagues, and to view with disgust the 
changes which in his view were cheapening 
education. But the establishment of the Lin- 
coln School in New York, incorporating Dr. 
Flexner’s ideas of the modern school, has called 
forth a surprising mass of literature from all 
types of educators. An examination of this 
discussion reveals some surprising facts. 

Both sides in the debate have been unwilling 
to listen to the arguments of their opponents 
(much less try to answer them) and at the 
same time have accused their opponents of a 
lack of openmindedness. Opinion has been 
advanced as argument and sarcasm has been 
used where no other instrument could be 
found. There is a certain intemperance of 
thought and expression which is undignified if 
not belittling to the cause espoused. Both 
sides are undoubtedly sincere in their desire 
for the perfection of our schools. They ap- 
proach the problem from opposite points of 
the compass, and they tend to forget that they 
must look at it from all sides before they 
can attain the goal. 

Any one can take isolated passages from 
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Dr. Flexner’s paper and twist them into mean- 
ings foreign to his own. The papers by 
Bruce, Hardy, Thomas, West and many others 
are equally open to misapplication. Any one 
can pick out a group of business and profes- 
sional men that will say anything you wish 
as to the value of mathematics or science or 
the classics. If our aim were merely to de- 


} 


velop leaders, the leaders we now have might 
ve—but even with them there is nothing 
even approaching unanimity. On the other 
hand, so long as American education is for 
all, so long as the highest training for each 
is the aim of our schools, we must measure 
their value from that standpoint. 

Dr. Flexner has said in effect: “The 
school as organized at present is supposed to 
give that intellectual and physical and moral 
equipment that will best adapt the in 
dividual to his environment. This it fails to 
do, even for the picked product, the student 
who would go to college. Since these fail 
to so large a degree, there should be a read- 
justment of the school.” The ultra-conserva- 

ve schoolman, conceding a weakness, seeks 
for a reassembling and a new alignment of 
the old machinery. The “modernist” would 
throw all the machinery into the junk pile 
and start anew. The one says that the cause 
oO! failure in school is the fact that “the bov 
has no head for learning” and “ that schools 
are the all supreme instrument in the develop 
ment of children.” The other replies that 
every element of the child’s environment is a 
means of his education, and that it is th 
place of the school to use the home, the fac 
tory, the fields—so to use these elements of 
the boy’s environment as to reveal to him their 
inherent dignity and their intrinsic usefulness 
as means of advance for the individual and 
for society. Conscious of the failures of the 
old methods he would blaze a new trail. And 
vet this new trail that Dr. Flexner would 
blaze for us is one that centuries ago was first 
opened out by the Greeks. It has since been 
obscured by a growth of traditionalism and 
formalism that hid it from view. Hence a 


diseussion of Greek education seems yx rtinent 


at this point. 


The educati l syste f the Greeks grew 
out of their own needs. Thei 
that was dependent for its success upon the 
direct participation of all of its citizens 
Education, therefore, was so constituted as to 
bring about the highest development of the 
individual in order that he might take the 
most efficient part in the government. The 
educational content was based almost exclu 
sively upon the immediate environment of the 
individual. Since the Greeks had little re- 
spect for the past and positive contempt for 
things foreign, these were largely excluded as 
educational material. Since the economic 
work in Greece was done by the slaves, who 
were excluded from educational opportunities, 
there was nothing of “ 
aim” in Greek education. Beauty was an 
ideal, and the appreciation ¢ f beauty was cul 
tivated by marvelous collections of archite 
tural and artistic and sculptural works c¢ 
stantly before the boys. Success in publie lif 
was an ideal, and this was fostered by obser 
vation by the boys in council, in law courts 
and in assembly. 

The elem ntary training in the “ musk 
school included reading, writing and simple 
number work, and folk-songs accompanied by 
the lyre. The physical exercise in palestra 
and in games aimed at grace and soundness 
of body. From this formal training th 
adolescent box emerged t 
action. He was, however, constantly im 
pressed with the nec tv ot ieart g 
duties as a citizen He learned the laws, but 
by observation and participation he learned 


to respect them. His civie duties he learned 


A 
f 
‘ 

4 

4 


citizensh } wl ch was he prids ol ll Gree} 
This extended over a considerable per d and 


was an important part of his educat 


This ~ ndarvy tr Ing « mil ned ail 


markable degree factors necessary for the 
education of the adolescent. The demand for 
action was satisfied along mental and moral 
and physical lines. Restraint of wrong tend 
encies as well as encour er t vhit 
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rovided | thre ire! I 
Tie sree} ( t er 
Che method of this stem of edu 

ws a studs if the bhovy’s environment, using 
l] if its elk rie ts, the } ult of this svstem 
f edu tion wa the ¢ veloy nent of t I st 
marvelous culture that t world is | w 
Realizing the truth of the latter. 

sought to devel pa moder culture, not by 
copying the method. but by insist Yr Uupol 
t ( rite t Wi ( ! t rd T y I i 


for wus finitely mors in it did for them 
Wo com wat aed to igo things fescign 
nee the rid has shrunk for us, and our 
very \ 4 bon d t dent upon the y} ri¢ 


world. We may, however, go forward on the 
wav they pointed out for us. 

Dr. Flexner consciously or uneonsciously 
calls for a return to ¢ spirit and the method 
or Greek edu rhe nm, as witness the following: 

The man edueated in the modern sense will be 
trained to know, to eare about, and to understand 
the world he lives in, both the physical world and 


the social worl 1. 


primarily for the purpose of ds eloy ng ist in 
terest and appreciation [and musie and art as well 
The eurriculum will inelude nothing for w h 
a positiv ease can not be | t 
Extra-eurricular tivities will |} sed ind 
idapted to the purpose of the Mod School 
In education, as in other realms, th ! ring 
spirit will } he productive spirit 


Dr. Flexner goes farther when he savs, “ The 


history and literature of the past will be used 


genuine need, interest or capa , and not for 
historic or purely cultural ends.” 

To the unbiased observer it would seem that 
Dr. Flexner’s plea is for a return rather than 
a departure. The Greeks made mistakes in 
their eliminations. It is entirely conceivable 
that Dr. Flexner is making some similar mis- 
takes. But the Modern School is an institu- 
tion that is not immutable. When Greek es- 
tablished edueation became formal, immutable 
and traditional it opened the way for Sophistry 


and the contempt of its philosophers. So long 


as adaptability is a prime consideration in 


QUOTATIONS 
TOO COSTLY EVEN FOR CARNEGIE 


n received | ther s Mr. Carnegie 
pressly directed, as a ] nent due the 
right not in charit Supported the 1 
lions of wealth whi the great donor g 


Corporation was given to hold resel 
ension plan Was! led is one 7 end il 
rks of the twentieth centu Surely 
seemed that it must bi Yet at the end of 
nly ten years the necessity of discontinu 


now, atter twelve vears 
ie sunset of its bright day is firmly and final 


‘oretold by President Henry S. Pritchett 


trustees’ e actment of this decision may W 
be said to be this: that even the millions of 
creat American magnate can not do the wor 
of the world. Without an adherence to the 
principle of individual cooperation—on the 
part of the professors themselves and of their 
respective institutions no endowment, how- 
ever vast, can be large enough to carry the 
load which the passing of years will come 
pile upon the founder of a free pension system. 
To this it may be objected, however, that if 
the trustees of the Carnegie Foundation had 
restricted the operation of their plan to a few 


colleges, instead of adding quite steadily t 
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the false security of ignorance, but must be 
ever watchful in the presence of ever-threat- 
But all these 


wards chauvinism, as Dr. Scott points out, 


ening perils.” tendencies to- 
were about to be superseded by the acceptance 
of broader humanitarian ideals and a move- 
ment in the direction of internationalism. 
The failure of the 


the German menace in 1907. 


ideals was due to 


In other words 


newer 


the more rabid and aggressive chauvinism 
that permeated the German and especially the 
Prussian schools disturbed the pacifist hopes 
that were beginning to create a new world at 


The 


foundations of patriotism in Germany, which 


the beginning of the twentieth century. 


means submissive and unswerving loyalty to 
the will of the few and devotion to the ideal 
of military aggression and conquest, were laid 
in the schools, as has been so clearly illustrated 
by the lessons reprinted in Alexander’s “ Prus- 
The difference in 


training in patriotism in the two countries is 


sian Elementary School.” 
well summarized by Dr. Scott in the following 
sentences: “. . . the patriotism taught in the 
French schools is perhaps superior to that 
taught in Germany, since it is more discerning, 
more critical of national errors. In France are 
inculeated the 
triumphs of the Fatherland; 


misfortunes as well as the 
in Germany it 
is chiefly the triumphs.” 

The present book was written at the time 
when the agitation for preparedness was at 
its height in this country, and it is perhaps 
for that reason that Dr. Scott was led into the 
false deductions from the practise of French 
and German schools. In the chapter on “ The 
for America” he concludes that this 
country should 
schools a psychology of courage and national 


Lesson 
aim at developing in the 
defense. In his attempt to anticipate criticism 
he disavows any militaristic intent and op- 
poses the introduction of military drill in the 
schools. But the development of a “ psychol- 
ogy of courage and national defense” is at 
any rate the basis of militarism, of which the 
Standard 
the first 
prominence to military training and military 


Dietionary gives the following as 


definition: “The giving of undue 


glory.” 
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The only sound deduction from the analysis 
of the French and German systems is to rec- 
ognize the overwhelming resources that a na- 
tion possesses in its schools. No one would 
dispute with Dr. Scott the 


patriotism but few educators would look at it 


urgent need of 
from his angle. 
search for the indexes of the 
N. E. A. A world made 


safe for democracy will require a new con- 


Perhaps that is why his re 
word in the 
was so unprofitable. 


ception of patriotism in terms of duty and 
responsibility, of loyalty and service to one’s 
group, to the community, to the state, to the 
When the hopes of 


and the menace to 


nation and to humanity. 
fulfilled 
their existence has been removed, it will then 
be the task of the schools to capitalize the 
devotion and spirit of self-sacrifice that the 
called forth divert these to a 
realization of the true meaning and purpose 
Perhaps if Dr. 
Scott had written his book during the past year 
fuller knowledge of the heights to 
a just cause, can 
his deductions as to “The 
would have been different. As it 
is he recognizes that “there are possibilities 


democracies are 


war has and 


of patriotism in a democracy. 


with a 
which democracy, fired by 


rise, Lesson for 


America ” 


inherent in education, for hastening the course 
of human evolution, of which society in gen- 
It is because of a 
full recognition of these possibilities that the 
lesson deduced by Dr. Seott from France and 


eral has not yet dreamed.” 


Germany on the making of patriots will 
probably not carry conviction with the Na- 
tional Education Association’s Joint Commis- 
sion on National Emergency in Edueation and 


Readjustment during and after the War. 


I. L. Kanpe! 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New Yor«K 


THE TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
TEACHING 


Tue twelfth annual report of the president 
and of the treasurer of the Carnegie Founda- 
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Observations have been made of all the in- 
stitutions in the state that train teachers, by a 
group of principals of normal schools and pro- 
fessors of education, who are cooperating for 
that purpose with the regular staff of the 
foundation. Similar groups, with the addition 
of school superintendents, have prepared sug- 
gested curricula for the professional prepara- 
tion of teachers. These have been submitted 
to all of the institutions in the country that 
train teachers, and the resulting comments are 
being summarized for distribution to all who 
are interested. 

A study of federal aid for vocational edu- 
cation, recently published, traces the legisla- 
tive history of federal grants for education, 
reaching the conclusion that these grants have 
always been made for political purposes, with- 
out any well-considered educational reasons. 

Copies of the report may be had by address 
ing the Carnegie Foundation, 576 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


WORK OF THE ROCKEFELLER 
FOUNDATION 
Tue Rockefeller Foundation spent $5,944,- 
969 in war work and a total of $11,457,086 in 
educational and relief work of all kinds in 1917, 
according to an installment of a review of the 
work of the Foundation issued by Dr. George 
EK. Vineent, its president. Dr. Vincent said: 


The trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation are 
deeply sensible of the immeasurable needs ocea 
sioned by the European war. The unit of acd 
quate expenditure to meet even in a limited meas 
ure the enormous devastation is millions of dollars, 
where it was once thousands and hundreds. The 
resources of the foundation, measured by such 
needs, are relatively limited. 

Widely disbursed in aid of a large number of 
existing agencies the income would have little ap 
preciable effeet. Only by econeentrating its funds 
upon a few convincing demonstrations and states 
menlike programs can the foundation justify its 
existence, and constructively ‘‘ promote the well 


being of mankind throughout the world.’’ 


The disbursements of the Foundation in 


1917 are given in the following tabl 


War work : cm $5,944, 969 
International Health Board -P 557,829 
China Medical Board .... ; 501,422 
Rockefeller Institute ... - 3,127,914 
Founder’s designations 942 ,2 


Miscellaneous— 


After-care of infantile paralysis cases, 
mental hygiene, school of hygiene 
and public health miscellaneous 277,0 
Administration ....... 105,6¢ 
Total .. —— $11,457 08% 


The condition of the principal of the fund 
is described as follows: 


On December 1, 1917, the prineipal fund of th 
foundation had a book value of $120,776,000 a 
a market value of $104,000,000. The income of 
this fund for the year 1917 was $7,153,852. To 
this were added a balance carried over from 1916, 
a gift by John D. Rockefeller of $5,500,000, and 


the sum of $5,000,000, taken by vote of the 


tees from the principal fund. 


The decision of the trustees on the poli 
to be pursued by the fund is told as follows 
the report: 


+ 


Government activities are for the most part 
necessarily and properly deliberate; they are lin 
ited by legal and administrative  restrictio 
The trustees of a foundation have, within the pr 
visions of its charter, relatively a free ha 
Only such an institution, for instance, could sel 
the world’s leading authority on a certain disease, 
provide a staff and all necessary funds, and send 
him to foreign countries in order to eradicate from 


the world one of the deadliest of infectious ma 


dies. It would be a mistake, therefore, for the 


Rockefeller Foundation to hamper itself by ad t 
ng inflexible rules, or to tie its own hands 
red tape 

Yet there are things which it ean not success 
fully or wisely do. It can not, for example, g 
money or make loans to individuals, or invest in 


securities which have a philanthropic rather than 
a business basis, or assist in securing patents or 
aid altruistic movements which involve private 
profit. It must refrain from supporting propa 
ganda which seek to influence publi 


| ¢€ Opinion al 


social and political proposals, however disinterested 
and important these may be. Thus recent appeals 
to finance in whole or part a speakers’ bureau in 
behalf of the war, the teaching of patriotism in 


the schools, and an advertising campaign for na 


tional prohibition have been on principle denied. 
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according to which of these two alternatives 
he accepts. That only four per cent. of our 
pupils are accelerated? does not necessarily 
argue for standards suited to the better pupils 
only but rather is an index of the inflexibility 
of our grading systems, our old-fashioned and 
superstitious fear of injuring the child by 
rapid progress, and our satisfaction with aver- 
age progress and an ultimate attainment “ like 
that of our fathers.” These standards are 
usually set entirely by the class since the 
course of study is usually adapted to the abili- 
ties or attainments of the pupils; the only 
notable exceptions to this are in higher edu- 
cation, where the standards are arbitrarily set 
high in some instances in order to select in- 
dividuals particularly adapted for certain lines 
of study or for particular kinds of work. In 
most of our education, however, education, and 
not selection by the method of elimination, is 
the recognized aim. 

Economie pressure has long been regarded 
as the resultant of the conflict of desires and 
necessities. As applied to the problem of edu- 
eation and elimination from school, an indi- 
vidual would attain that education which is 
in keeping with his standard of living and 
would leave school whenever the resultant 
pressure of necessity became greater than the 
desire for a better education. Whatever may 
be the value of such discussions of this factor, 
we are interested here merely in the fact that 
this complex, economic pressure for any par- 
ticular individual in general increases with 
age; by this we merely mean that the material 
situations surrounding an individual are such 
as will cause him to leave school with greater 
readiness in later years than in the beginning 
years of school life. Children, after a certain 
age, are expected to become independent of 
the support of parents or others and to rely 
upon their own individual efforts for their 
support. In addition to the purely material 
matter of making a living, an individual is 
sooner or later confronted with the social 
pressure which acts as a barrier against fur- 
ther educational attainments as being attain- 
ments higher than the attainments of his 


2 Strayer, G. D., op. cit., p. 170. 
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group; that this is no idle speculation is often 
proved by the experience of a college graduate, 
who upon returning to his local community is 
to some extent ostracized by the members of 
his group. Economie pressure bears a very 
close relation to ability and to attainment. 
Its power in the production of elimination in- 
creases very generally in just about the propor- 
tion of the likelihood of failure in the school 
work. Elimination usually takes place only 
after repeated failure or long-continued diffi- 
culty with the school work. 

Two thirds of the children leaving our publie 
schools are the failures—and like the rest of hu 
manity, they are tired of doing the things in 
which they fail.3 

The ability of the pupils can be best re 
garded in the light of the investigations of 
psychologists in regard to general intelligence, 
or native ability. That people vary in ability 
was noticed perhaps in the dawn of man’s 
history; only recently, however, have we be- 
come able to measure it with any fair degree 
of success. Teachers have long divided their 
pupils into classes, “ dull, average and bright.” 
Accurate measurement of intelligence proves 
it to be a quantitative variable rather than a 
qualitative constant such as this classification 
would denote. If we take a very large group 
of children of a given age we shall find every 
possible degree of intelligence within a greater 
or less range of variation. Intelligence de- 
velops with age, but it develops at different 
rates in different individuals. While all in- 
dividuals differ but little in their absolute 
intelligence at birth, the difference between 
any two individuals, progressing at different 
rates, becomes more and more marked as they 
become older. The development of all prob- 
ably stops at some point near sixteen years 
of age, so that among sixteen-year-old chil- 
dren and adults there are very marked differ- 
ences in the intellectual equipment of different 
individuals, a very wide range of distribution 
of abilities. If we consider the population as 


3 Wooley, H. T., ‘‘ Facts About the Working 
Children of Cincinnati and their Bearing upon Edu- 
cational Problems,’’ The Elementary School 
Teacher, Vol. XIV., p. 135. 
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wl le, a curve of distribut f intelligence 
r any given age will be a normal curve of 
stribution and a curve of the total intelli- 
nee of all individuals of all ages in a com- 
inity will approach to a normal! distributi 
Fig. 1 shows schematically a distribution 
ntelligence for six chronological ages, the 
curves representing 
percentage of all children of the given 
hronological age in a population who possess 
degrees of intelligence expressed along the 
se line, which increase in amount from left 
right. It must be remembered that this is 
erely schematic and that the actual distribu- 
ms are much wider than here indicated. 
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A Progress in Ability —— 
Figure /. Schematic Diagram of Intelligence Distribution of 
o Population, by Ages. 





Fig. 1. Schematie Diagram of Intelligence 
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ability by ages. The vert 


percentage distribution of intellec- 
‘al heights of 
e small curves represent the percentages who 
ive the intelligence represented on the base 
ne. Thus, considering the six-year curve, 
height of the six-year curve at the point 
here the A-line cuts the curve represents the 


ul 


percentage who have the ability represented 
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the point where thi ‘uts the base 


line somewhat more than average six-year 
bility. These curves, being merely schematic, 
have no percentages given, as these might 





asily lead to false conclusions being drawn 
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represent poin 
intelligence scale corresponding to the min 
mum standards of grades, 1, 
then (since only those persons to the right, 
towards Pf, of a g 
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grade) we will find that: 


ven minimum standard are 
able to pass the 


Some six-, seven-, eight-vear-olds will fail to 


f thres ears 
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mome six Seve eignt nine eal as will 


four years i nro! gical age 

Some sever é t-, nine-, ter eleven-vear 
olds will fail to pass the third grad A 
range five years in chronological ag 


In other words, as we advance from grade to 


rrade, we find that classes must be made up of 


different ranges and chrono 
logical ages if we have all pupils in the grade 
ible to pass an examination from the preceding 
as a minimum requirement for entrance 
to the gerade conside red. 

5. The percentages of all persons of a popu- 
lation who are unable to work of a 

regularly 
that portion of 
left of the 
minimum grade. 
Thus, all of th left 


of x on the total distribution curve are unable 


promoted are represented by 
the total distribution curve to the 
given 


standard for the 


total population to the 


to do satisfactorily the work of the first grade. 
They must either repeat the grade or be elim- 
inated from school. 

6. Dependent upon the rate of growth and 
the ultimate development of intelligence in the 
individual, there is a minimum grade beyond 
which the 


being retarded, and 


individual can not pass without 


a maximum grade which 


can not be passed at all. This is apparent by 


reference to the figure. Let us take an indi- 


vidual, the lowest in intelligence of the six- 


year-olds, whose intelligence at six years of 


indicated by the point, a. Since in- 


age 1S 
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tionately in all (that is e hundred s 
vear-olds, « V have a def e rani 
with regard to the other 1 ty-nine, a per 
tile ability which ren s practically cons 
through life) he will remain the lowest of t 
roup in intelligence throughout lift In 
vear mor ( | have rea d t inte 
gence a'; in two years more, a’, et Now 
at the age of six years he starts into scl 


1 all the other six-year-olds, he wi 
first grade for two years, since afte 


an eight-year-old, his abil 


pass the 


. . . , 
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a*, is still to the left of the minimum standard 


for passing from the first grade to the second 
At nine years of age,.with the ability, a’, 


margin this margin is so large that at t 
years, with abilit 1*, he just passes also t 
second grade. This is probably the exp 


wasted fond hopes of many 


very dull child, who, becaus 
‘hild happens t 


thinks that he must be 


pass two grades in su 
thereby 
inning to improve in intelligence. When |] 
a®, he agair 


becomes an eleven-year-old, 


to pass the next or third grade. The chances 


are that at twelve he will have passed the third 


grade and that before passing another grad 


he will have to first repeat the grade twic 
Such frequent failure is very likely to result 
in elimination before having passed the fourt! 
grade at the age of fifteen; he certainly wil 
not persevere until passing the fifth grade, if, 
at all possible. We are 
that the fifth 
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indeed, that would be 


thus perfectly safe in saying 


grade is the maximum grade beyond 


this individual could not go, if he were ever so 


persevering and went to school for ever so 
long; for all practical purposes we may very 
that passed will 


be the maximum education attained by this 


safely say the fourth grade 
individual, and the possibilities are that elim 
ination will result even before this attainment 
if compulsory education laws are not rigidly 
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